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THE present issue of The Decorator and Furnisher begins the 
XXV. volume and the 13th year of its existence. The outlook 
for its development into a national educational institution on aU 
matters pertaining to decorative art, was never more promising, and 
the success already achieved is the best possible proof that the journal 
will prove worthy of its high destiny. 



WHERE is the man or woman who is not interested in some way 
in the applied arts? Everybody can read our journal to their 
manifest advantage, for it is the work that enriches and not 
the cost of the article. 

THERE is greater pleasure in one's belongings if they are the out- 
come of individual taste, guided by a study of correct styles, and 
based on suggestions such as our journal gives its readers. Culti- 
vate this greater pleasure by becoming a subscriber and student of The 
Decorator and Furnisher. 
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O NOT attempt to furnish your house without first knowing what 
you are about. To obtain this knowledge, to know what is cor- 
rect in form and color, read The Decorator and Furnisher. 



M 



AN is nude and wants to be clothed. The soul is even more deli- 
cate than the body and wants to be nourished and protected, 
and in this fact is based all decorative art. 
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EFERRING to our list of Art Works for Architects, Artists. De- 
signers and Decorators on page 35, we will allow all yearly sub- 
scribers to The Decorator and Furnisher a discount of 20 
per cent, on the price of each publication purchased. We hyjs this 
unusually liberal offer will be largely taken advantage of by okt sub- 
scribers, whom we are anxious to serve in every way possible. 



THE present age does not require for its environment the furnish- 
ings created by people who lived ages ago, removed both by 
time and distance from the rapid march of modern life. The 
age, like the individual, is something unique, it possesses something 
different from what has been, or ever will be heard of again in the 
world's history, and its impression on its visible surroundings is quite a 
different thing to the impressions of other times and other ages. We 
must create our own homogeneous surroundings, and the recognition 
of the absolutely individual and personal differences of every age in 
human life, in small things, as in great, is the basis of everything 
essentially interesting or inspiring. 
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A SIMPLE combination, even more effective than brown and red, 
for a room which is well lighted is pearl gray and a lighter red. 
Nothing else has quite the warm effect of a heavy brown or dull 
red curtain, but pictures stand out exquisitely on a gray wall, and the 
simplest line of color doubles its value against such a background. For 
that purpose a plain grey paper without a pattern, or with one well nigh 
invisible, is best, and the frieze should be of a dark red. With a shaded 
gray carpet threaded with a scarlet and dark red vine upon the floor, a 
few etchings or photographs upon the walls and some pots of blossom- 
ing plants, even if nothing more than the hardy scarlet geraniums, 
such a room will radiate cheerfulness. It will absorb all the glittering 
ornaments it can get, and metal or cut glass vases or shining candle- 
sticks are a great addition. The ideal high light is given by an open wood 
fire burning on brass andirons, with a polished brass fender. Gray 
walls hung with handsome etchings and engravings are most beautiful 
without the scarlet frieze for those who do not crave color. But most 
uneducated eyes long for this brightness, and the average man sym- 
pathizes with the fireman who wanted his engine painted "any color, 
so she's red ! " 



WE have heard the argument used time and again, that painting 
the woodwork of an apartment is an affected, artificial form 
which should be tabooed; that nothing is better than the 
natural finish of the wood. We wish to emphasize, that, however 
such a theory may have arisen, it is, viewed from a decorative stand- 
point, totally wrong. The woodwork of a room should be as much 
subserved to the conditions of harmony as anything else. It is all very 
well to have dark cherry colored mahogany, or imitation mahogany,, 
or wood of this cdlor, and leave them in the natural tints, but it 
necessitates treating the walls and furnishings with delicate olive 
green or subdued blues, to properly harmonize; but if other colorings 
are required in a room, it is absolutely necessary to change the char- 
acter of the woodwork. If a room is done in rose color, warm yellow, 
or salmons, it may seem like wanton waste to do it, but, we say, paint 
over the mahogany an ivory white. The man who insists upon keeping 
his woodwork the natural color must subjugate all else to it. Color is 
even more important than material in decoration. 



ANIMALS take pleasure in brilliant colors. Birds take delight in 
the gorgeousness of their feathers, and the more brilliant their 
hues the greater the vanity they display. The bower bird of 
Australia displays a greater fondness for color than millions of civilized 
humanity. It decorates its boudoir with a decided discriminative 
preference for bright and variegated objects, and evinces great aesthetic 
taste in selecting and arranging them. The bower is built of twigs and 
slender sticks, gracefully interwoven, so that the tapering points meet 
at the top, and adorned with rose-colored tail feathers, of the inca cock 
atoo and the gay plumes of other parrots, tinted shells, rags of various 
hues, and whatever gaudy or glittering trinkets may please the bird 
fancy. Sometimes the space in front of the bower is covered with half 
a bushel of things of this sort, laid out like a parterre, with winding 
walks, in which the happy possessor of the garnered treasures struts 
about with the pride and pleasure of a connoisseur in a gallery of paint- 
ings. These objects have often been brought from a long distance, and 
are of no possible use to the bird, except that they gratify its love for 
the beautiful, and appeal to what we call in man the aesthetic sense. 
Its conduct can beexplained in no other way. forthe bower is not a nest 
in which eggs are laid and hatched and young ones reared; it is a saloon 
or place of social entertainment, thus proving the bird to take an inter- 
est in decoration for its own sake. 



THE warerooms of the modern fashionable furniture manufacturer 
are filled with reproductions of the French and English 18th 
century styles— of Louis XV., Louis- XIV., Empire, Chippendale, 
Queen Anne, and English classical styles, and the Emporia of Oriental 
art are filled with the actual productions of Arabian, Indian, Chinese 
and Japanese art. Everywhere style has its face turned towards the 
past, endeavoring to adapt for the present epoch the furniture and dec- 
oration of mediaeval Europe and Asia. The furnishing and ornament- 
ation of the house are not matters of trivial importance. It is not pos- 
sible to sacrifice for any length of time, to the delectation of the eye 
alone, the comfort of a people. The history of architecture and furni- 
ture shows that each epoch has had its proper determinate style, for 
which there was a reason, not instigated merely by the desire for 
change. This fact is demonstrated by the forms and disposition of the 
houses themselves, by the exigencies of existence in the different 
regions and the activities and idiosyncracies of the different gene 
rations. 



THE people of the United States are not trammelled by history and 
tradition; they are not childishly bound- by the limitation of 
ancient plastic forms; their imagination is not haunted by 
ancient models. Theirs is an entirely liberal spirit of ace "mmodation, 
only governed by the necessities of modern comfort and elegance. 
They, therefore, adopt a practical. and independent spirit in the arrange- 
ment of our interiors, preserving the actual necessities of our surround- 
ings, and whatever inspiration we may receive from the beauty of 
ancient forms, the outcome is only the temporary garment of our im- 
perfect development, and sooner or later our art work will manifest .an 
Occidental splendor, an Hesperian grace, to be forever distinguished 
from both European and Asiatic decorative art 

This is the ideal we strive for, but how do we achieve it ? A house 
is not a house whose walls are in a hard white finish with a white 
marble mantelpiece, nicely fitted over a fire-place which is never used. 
The carpets of a sprawling pattern, in vivid colors; a gilt mirror finds 
a place between the windows; the sofa is just too short to lie down 
upon and too high and slippery to sit on with comfort. There is a row 
of black walnut chairs arranged by immutable law. The windows are 
tightly closed, the blinds are also closed, air and sunlight are rigidly 
excluded. This is the best room that is always ready, but not for daily 
use. No! It is too fine for that — it is only for company use. The 
choice room, with the pretty outlook, is sacrificed to keep up a show of 
finery, whfch pleases no one and is a bore to the proprietor. 



THE Magnolia or "American Flora" Vase was one of the most 
prominent pieces in Tiffany & Co.'s exhibit at the World's Fair. 
The vase is purely American; its form was suggested by the 
pieces of pottery found among the relics of the ancient cliff dwellers of 
the Pueblos. The eight handles around the neck are Aztec. These to- 
gether represent the early Americans. The decorations are composed 
of flowers and plants representative of the North, South, East and 
West, making the vase in its entirety a characteristic American piece. 
Around the base or foot of the vase are four large pieces of opal matrix, 
representing the earth, out of which springs a lattice-work of cactus 
leaves chased in high relief. They are divided in sections by perfectly 
wrought; golden rod, pure gold being used to produce the natural color; 
the roots of the flower terminate in scrolls encircling the opals. Above 
this growth of cactus leaves and golden-rod, matted in as a solid deco- 
ration around the widest part of the vase, is a frieze of magnolias 
richly enamelled in natural size and colors, showing all the delicate 
tints of purple, green, white, yellow and other shades, with the same 
soft, subdued effect as in life. The top and neck of the vase are richly 
chased, introducing the pine cones and needles of the well known fir- 
trees. These represent the North and East; the magnolia and cactus, 
the South and West ; and the golden-rod, the national flower, which 
grows in all four sections of the country. The vase stands 31 inches 
high, it is 17 inches in diameter at its widest part, and weighs 777 
ounces (about 60 pounds). In addition, there is nearly a thousand 
dollars' worth of pure gold used in the representation of the golden- 
rod. We give an illustration of this famous vase on. page 10. The 
general- lines may appear somewhat crude, but the details of the 
modeling in beautifully blended ores are very fine. 



IT IS almost with regret that we hear that Japan — to widen its art 
range and graft new theories on the old stock — is sending its stu- 
dents to Paris. Will French education enhance the marvelous 
cunning of the metal-worker, assist him in the manipulation of shakudo 
(an amalgam of copper and gold), .of bronze, of shibuichi (an amalgam 
of silver and copper), which is so pre-eminently his forte? May it not 
vitiate the purity and delicacy of his cloisonne — destroy the exquisite 
fantasies and simplicities of his design, sweep away the quaint old geo- 
metrical shapes, the floral formalities, and oust the purply roseate 
iridescence of mystically blended ores? It is to be feared that once 
launched in the fatal field of competition, Japan may become, like 
India, commercial in its art dealings. With the introduction of the 
middleman art degenerates, for collectors beset with an avalanche of 
rubbish turn their backs on the scenes they have loved and the beauties 
they have admired, and leave art to become an industry in the possess- 
ion of its degraders. For some time past we have been wont to vulgar- 
ize the Japanese style in our homes till the simpler forms have fallen 
into disrepute. But the higher class of work still lives. To those who 
have felt its fascination, who have appreciated the aesthetic and scru- 
pulous care of the worker, his crafty adaptation of nature, together 
with his impressionist treatment of the physiological and ornithological, 
to those, his unrestrained admirers, the news that he is about to seek 
further variety than those intuitive and infinite varieties which custom 
cannot stale, will be decidedly depressing. 



